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Is Universal Military Training Necessary 
for Our Security? 


Announcer: 

Tonight your Town Meeting is 
the guest of the University of 
Utah, Station KUTA, and the Utah 
Centennial Commission. Next 
week matks the one hundredth 
inniversary of the settlement of 
his country by the Mormons, 
mder the leadership of Brigham 
Young. A caravan composed of 
he exact number of pioneers to 
each this beautiful valley in July 
4, 1847, is now on its way to 
his city to arrive here next Tues- 
lay. 

They were a courageous people, 
vith abiding faith in the principles 
f their religion, and they suffered 
WJ manner of hardships in order 
@ reach their goal. Have we faith 
n our principles today, to face up 
o the harsh realities of this mod- 
tn wilderness of unsolved prob- 
ems ? 

The first step on the road to 
ettain defeat is for us to turn 
way from them. We are the rich- 
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est, most productive, most power- 
ful nation in the world, and we 
are the best informed. Hence, 
Town Hall and the American 
Broadcasting Company, urge you 
to join us this week and every 
week as we consider a problem of 
grave concern to all of us. 

And now we present our mod- 
erator, the President of Town 
Hall, New York, and founder of 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Ait, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
Mr. Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. We’re 
delighted to be here at Salt Lake 
City tonight and join in the cen- 
tennial celebration of the settle- 
ment of this great state of Utah 
by the members of the Church of 


Jesus Christ of the Latter-day 
Saints, otherwise known as the 
Mormons. 


Salt Lake City is full of gentle- 
men who have grown beards es- 


pecially for this occasion. Instead 
of giving encyclopedias for to- 
night’s best question it looks like 
we should give out razors. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

This hospitable city will be the 
host this year to a number of im- 
portant national events, and I’m 
sure that you, our listeners, will 
be glad to join with this fine 
audience here in Kingsbury Hall 
on the campus of the University 
of Utah to discuss a question on 
which we, the people of the United 
States, appear to be sharply 
divided. 

Is universal military training 
now necessary for our security? 
What’s happened to all the fine 
promises made by our statesmen 
at San Francisco? In one breath 
we ate told we must have faith 
in the United Nations, and in the 
next we are told that we must 
rely on military force. 

We're asked to give money and 
food for relief and rehabilitation 
to totalitarian nations. At the 
same time, we are told we must 
be prepared to fight them. No 
wonder our people are bewildered 
and confused. 


We've discussed this particular 
subject twice before on Town 
Meeting, but it is made urgent 
and timely now on account of the 
Report of the President’s Advisory 
committee on Universal Military 
Training, made public on May 29, 
which specifically recommended, 
among five other things, a pro- 


gram of Universal Military Trai] 
ing. This Committee is compos} 
of nine representative America] 
headed by Dr. Karl T. Compte 
Their recommendations are wot 
the most serious consideration | 
the American people. | 
In order to give you both sic 
of this question, your Town Me# 
ing brings you the counsel of fay 
eminently qualified authoritid 
Major George Fielding Eliot, Nq 
man Thomas, Brigadier Gene 
John M. Devine, and Judge Li 
Erickson, about whom I will t# 
you more as I introduce each of 
of them. | 
Now, we'll hear first from Ma 
George Fielding Eliot, one of 
best-known military analysts | 
the air and in the press, a graduz 
of. Melbourne University, Ay 
tralia, who served as a captaj 
and later as a major in the Milita 
Intelligence Reserve of the Uniti 
States Army. Since then he Hh 
written a number of books aba 
our national defense, the lat@ 
being The Strength We Neé 
Major George Fielding  Eli(| 
speaking to us from New Yoj| 
(Applause.) i 
Major Eliot: 
There seems to be an idea | 
the minds of some people thi 
the purpose of universal milital 
training is to raise “mass armiet 
Having said this, they then 4 
loudly that mass armies are qu} 
useless to resist atomic bombs. 
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I've heard my friend, Norman 
CThomas, who is sitting here in the 
ABC studio in New York with 
me, talk about mass armies on 
his general line. 

But the purpose of Universal 
Military Training under the present 
lesign is not to raise mass armies 
tt all. It is to provide a reserve 
f reasonably trained man power 
o be in readiness to defend this 
lation in case of need, whether 
nm the Army, the Navy, in the 
Air Force, in local defense, or for 
vhatever purpose disciplined men 
nay be required. 

The need for man power in war 
las increased enormously with the 
ogress of mechanical and scien- 
ific inventions. The modern in- 
lustrial state needs more man 
ower and is capable of support- 
ng a far greater population than 
he pastoral, or agricultural, or 
andicraft communities of old. 

And just so, that modern armed 
orce, which makes use of every 
ranch of industry, requires far 
10re man power to serve, main- 
ain, and transport its incredibly 
omplicated equipment than did 
ne bow-and-arrow armies of the 
Mcients, or the musket-carrying 
gions of the early days of this 
epublic. 

It is fashionable nowadays, I 
now, to say that the next war 
fill be fought by a few high- 
omed professors toying with a 
yw of push-buttons in a concrete 
ugout. If my colleague, General 


Devine, out there in Salt Lake 
City, will forgive me for intro- 
ducing a naval example, this is 
no more true than to say that a 
battleship is fought by the fire 
control officer who presses a but- 
ton in the director tower and 
actually fires nine 16-inch guns 
all at once. 

You have to take into account 
the 1500 officers and men who 
man these guns, provide anti- 
aircraft defense, and look after 
such vital matters as the handling 
of the ship, the engine, communi- 
cations, radar watch, repairing 
damages, treating the wounded, 
ammunition supplies, cooking, and 
all the rest of the jobs that have 
to be done in order to operate and 
fight a battleship. 

Every one of those 1500 jobs 
demands a trained man. If any 
one of those jobs is neglected, the 
efficiency of the whole ship will 
suffer, The ship strikes her heaviest 
blows when that fire control officer 
presses his little button, but in 
order that he may press it at the 
right time and the right place, and 
with the right results, all the other 
1500 men must have done their 
work properly. 

It’s just the same with any kind 
of armed force. Thus when a 
fighter plane takes off, it isn’t just 
the pilot that counts. It’s the main- 
tenance crew which has worked all 
night to get the plane in condition; 
the weathermen, who know what 
weather the plane will meet in the 


area where it’s going; the com- 
munications crew, who keep con- 
tact with it so that it can work 
effectively with other planes; the 
ordnance people who check its 
guns, provide the ammunition; 
even the mess cook, who gives the 
pilot his breakfast, and the orderly 
who wakes him in time for his 
flight, to say nothing of the doctor 
who keeps him in proper physical 
trim, and chases him off to a rest 
camp if he isn’t up to his work. 

If any of these fail, the pilot and 
the plane either fail altogether, or 
they function less efficiently. 

So when your professors push 
their buttons, if we ever have a 
war in which high-powered weap- 
ons are released by such means, 
they will simply be part of a huge 
team which services, handles, sup- 
plies and checks the weapons 
they'll be using. It is safe to say 
on the record of all experience, 
that the more powerful and com- 
plicated these weapons are, the 
more man power they will need. 
It has always been so. 

The one great difference between 
the next war, if it ever comes, and 
the wars of the past, is this: that 
we will not have time to do our 
training after the war begins. It 
will strike with terrible swiftness. 
We shall need our trained men 
right away. That means that we 
will not have them at all, when 
we need them, unless we train 
them in time of peace. 


But, I have heard it argued, are 
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we to find these partly - trail 
boys of real value in the terry 
test of war? Won't it take ano 
six months or a year to whip thi 
into shape? 

Those who argue in this fas 
see only part of the picture. 
shall have men at various degt 
of training. We shall have 
fully trained men of the Reg 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Mati 
Corps. We shall have the alm 
fully trained men of the Natio) 
Guard and the Air Force < 
Naval Reserve. And we shall hi 
the partly-trained young men w 
have passed through the U. 
system. 


| 
} 
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The moment war begins, 
regular units will need repla 
ments to expand them to 
strength and to replace casualt 
The National Guard and Reser: 
will need more men, too. Part 
trained men can fill the gaps 
fully trained units. But lack 
these, all the units will soon wa 
away under the first blows | 
war. 

We should have more of th 
fully trained people? Yes—but | 
can never have enough; the buds 
won't stand it. Peacetime trainil 
for all, in full or in part, is 
only acceptable answer—until t 
time comes when a reign of 
pendable law can make us all 
cure throughout the world. Un 
that day, which, alas, now see 
far off, our security depends 
our own ability to maintain it. 


we are thoroughly ready to do just 
that, we shall be the less likely to 
be put to the test. 

Twice in my lifetime, a weak 
America has been attacked by a 
foe who thought we were too weak 
to defend ourselves. The first 
lesson cost us 50,000 dead; the 
second cost us 300,000 dead. Who 
Knows what the price of the third 
lesson will be —if we are fools 
enough not to heed the other two? 


(Applause.) 
Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Major George Field- 
ing Eliot. Now our second speaker 
is an old friend of Town Hall 
audiences. Mr. Norman Thomas, 
Outstanding leader of the Amer- 
ican Socialist Party, and his party’s 
candidate for President in the last 
five national elections. He’s also 
the author of a great many books, 
the latest being Appeal to the 
Nations. We ate happy to present 
Mr. Norman Thomas, speaking to 
us from New York. (Applause.) 


Mr. Thomas: 


Once more we Americans are 
discussing the adoption of that 
peacetime conscription which never 
prevented any war, never guaran- 
teed victory, and _ contributed 
mightily to the coming of the 
totalitarian state. 

The “peace-loving” victors in 
total war already are spending ten 
billion dollars more on arms, taken 
but of the mouths of hungry chil- 
dren, than the world spent in 1938 
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when the Fascist power was ramp- 
ant, to which we are asked to add 
from $1,750,000,000 to 5 billion 
dollars as a first installment in 
training our sons how to win the 
last war—something very differ- 
ent from the next; the first in- 
stallment, because the ink will 
scarcely be dry on this law before 
a drive will be begun for a stern 
measure making our sons subject 
to service all over the world. 

The present bill is only the 
camel’s nose under the tent. If 
its advocates are right in the 
arguments they use, then they (and 
I include Major Eliot and General 
Devine) are trying to fool them- 
selves, or more probably, us, by 
this “nice Nellie’? measure which 
they advocate. 

It’s a familiar story but this 


‘time with a profound difference. 


What I have said every time I 
have appeared against peacetime 
military conscription, and what 
was always piously and insincerely 
denied by my opponents, is now 
universally admitted: 

The present proposals have no 
meaning, still less any chance of 
passage, except for war against 
Russia, a war begun in Europe or 
Asia, within the next five to ten 
years. On no other basis does the 
report of the President’s Advisory 
Commission make sense. That is 
the basis, tacitly accepted, if not 
openly, in Washington. 

The President’s Commission, 
which was a sounding board for 


the War Department, argues that 
it will be some years before any 
other nation than ourselves—they 
mean Russia—will be able to use 
atomic bombs. They argue that 
within that period, pending fur- 
ther work on rockets, etc., we shall 
still need mass armies, which will 
be more easily made ready by uni- 
versal military training. 

Hanson Baldwin, in the July 
Readers’ Digest, and Colonel Ros- 
coe S. Conkling, high in selective 
setvice in the two wats, in a fe- 
cent pamphlet give powerful mili- 
tary arguments against this theory. 
Remembering the overwhelming 
superiority of our navy, and prob- 
ably of our air force, it is fan- 
tastically improbable that within 
the next decade Russia can bring 
to our shores the kind of war 
that needs mass armies. 

We shall be training men at 
gteat expense, because we expect 
to use them to supplement atomic 
warfare against Russia—a war be- 
gun, I repeat, in Europe or Asia, 
quite likely to support such du- 
bious democracies as Turkey or 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s China. No one 
seriously believes that Stalin, who 
apparently is little alarmed by our 
atom bombs and our enormous 
industrial superiority, is going to 
be frightened into peace by an 
expensive multiplication of Fort 
Knox training camps. 

In mass armies, Russia’s popula- 
tion, climate, and strategic posi- 
tion—ask the ghosts of Napoleon 


and Hitler—will always give: 
superiority. Military training | 
not be to avert war, but in| 
desperate hope of winning a / 
which will mean universal rui 
The alternative is not peace 
appeasement. I was opposing | 
from Teheran on, while mos 
the present supporters of p 
time military conscription 
applauding it. We shall not 
back what was unnecessarily | 
by wasting billions on mili 
conscription at the expense of} 
proper development and app 
tion of the Marshall Plan. | 
Our riches are not inexhausti 
and we have to make cho: 
Such is the nature of future 
that our only positive hope lie 
avoiding it. Total victory in 
last two wars left a Europe 
worse off than in 1914. The : 
total war will make Commu: 
or Fascists out of its miserable 
vivors even in America. 
Peacetime conscription, in 
economic expense, the vested 
terests it will create, the curio 
blended psychology of false 
fidence, suspicion, and hate w 
it will increase, its paralysi 
constructive thinking, will 
tribute far more to the probak 
of war than to any victory i 
Once more I plead for our 
hope, an American appeal, suc 
has never yet been made, for 
versal disarmament under effe 
international control, or lir 
world government. To rush 


n expensive and futile conscrip- 
ion before making that appeal is 
» come perilously near to throw- 
g away the world’s last hope. 
(Applause.) 


hoderator Denny: 
Thank you, Norman Thomas. 
ow we'll hear from the man who 
s actually the head of the Uni- 
versal Military Training Experi- 
ental Unit at Fort Knox—Briga- 
dics General John M. Devine, who 
tecently completed the training of 
the first contingent of young men 
under this program. 

General Devine is a graduate of 
West Point, and has had a distin- 
guished military career, which was 
climaxed when he commanded the 
Highth Armored Division in the 
European theater in World Wat 
: as a major general. I am happy 
fo present to Town Meeting lis- 
teners, General Devine. (Ap- 


plause. ) 


General Devine: 
_ Major Eliot has dealt with the 
fallacious notion of mass armies in 
a push-button warfare, and has 
iown that the real purpose of 
Miversal military training is na- 
onal security. 
Mr. Norman Thomas now sug- 
ests universal disarmament as a 
ad to peace. It’s a magnificent 
. I approve of it. But we are 
ot in a position to advocate such 
Step effectively, because we have 
hing to bargain with. 
Remember that fox who lost his 
il and advocated the abolition 


of all tails for all foxes? He was 
not successful for the same reason. 

You remember, Mr. Thomas, 
we took the lead in disarmament 
back in 1922, and we had some- 
thing to sacrifice then. 

And in 1928 we were ardent 
supporters of the Kellogg Anti- 
War Pact. In 1935 we passed hope- 
ful neutrality legislation, designed 
to keep us out of war, and what 
do we get? We get Pearl Harbor, 
and the most devastating war in 
history. 

It cost us three hundred billion 
dollars and three hundred thou- 
sand men to learn that lesson. The 
time for wishful thinking is passed. 
The program of Universal Military 
Training might not have prevented 
the last war, but then again it 
might. 

I agree with you, however, Mr. 
Thomas, that there can be no vic- 
tor in modern war, but there cer- 
tainly can be a loser. The test 
which confronts us is to prevent 
another war, if that is humanly 
possible, but at the same time be 
ready to meet it, should our peace 
efforts fail. 

We believe in the United Na- 
tions. We have committed our- 
selves to a position of leadership 
in building that organization into 
an effective instrument for peace. 
At the same time, we have allowed 
our military strength to deteriorate. 
Our influence at the international 
conference table has deteriorated 
with it. 


Those national leaders who stand 
in the forefront of the struggle for 
a better world order are firm in 
their belief that universal military 
training is necessary for our sal- 
vation. Mr. Byrnes advocated it, 
General Marshall urges it. Mr. 
Warren Austin, our representative 
on the United Nations Council, 
pleads for it. Why? Because the 
adoption of universal military 
training by the United States 
would serve notice to the world 
that we mean what. we say; that 
we have the will and the ability 
to support the doctrines we be- 
lieve in. 


It would inspire confidence 
among peace-loving peoples in the 
future of the United Nations, and 
give new hope that a reign of law 
throughout the world might be 
achieved. 


That was a beautiful sentiment, 
Mr. Thomas, lining up the people 
who love peace. Will we invite 
Czechoslovakia to such a forma- 
tion? ot Poland? or the Baltic 
states? Will they accept our in- 
vitation to fall in line with the 
other peace-loving nations? If not, 
why not? 

Let’s be realistic, and at the same 
time retain our ideals. Our in- 
fluence is waning because in a 
world of power politics we have 
let our power slip away. Our plans 
for universal military training will 
restore it. 

Now the Compton Commission, 
as Mr. Denny has stated and which 


| 
| 
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Mr. Thomas calls a soundi 
board for President Truman, 

composed of nine outstanding | 
dividuals, all leaders in their fiel 
For six months they studied 
question of national security. | 
the end of that time they react 
the unanimous conclusion that U. 
versal Military Training, and 
quote “Is an essential element 
an integrated program of natio 
security, designed to protect | 
United States against possible 
gression, to perpetuate the f 
doms for which millions have sk 
their blood, and to hasten the | 
vent of universal disarmament a 
peace through the United J 
tions.” This is a realistic soluti: 


Only yesterday here in Salt Lz 
City the Governors Conventi 
likewise endorsed Universal 
tary Training as being necessp 
for our safety. 

At Fort Knox, Kentucky, whp 
is my own home station, for j 
past six months there has been) 
training an experimental battali 
of teen-age Americans. These b 
are, as nearly as possible, typicall 
the young men who would rece 
training under a national progra 
The purpose of this unit was) 
provide a sample, to build a pj 
model of Universal Military Tra 
ing; to show interested peo} 
what military training is red 
like; to answer the objections 4 
to remove the fears of those hon 
people who are concerned lest su 
training be harmful to their yo 
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men; to demonstrate that such 
raining, far from being harmful, 
is beneficial to the average young 
American. 

There can be no doubt of 
the success of this experiment. 
Literally thousands of people, 
many skeptical, some hostile, vis- 
ted Fort Knox and inspected this 
unit. Almost without exception 
these visitors agree that the type 
of training proposed by the War 
Department as demonstrated at 
Fort Knox will turn out better 
men and better citizens while at 
the same time developing well 
trained and well disciplined sol- 
diers. 

We do not look upon Universal 
Military Training as a method of 
preparing cannon fodder for the 
next war, but as a program for 
jeveloping our potential strength 
70 the point where our influence 
will be effective in preventing war. 

Universal Military Training is a 
Jemocratic plan for peace, and 
when and if it is adopted by the 
Jnited States as a national policy, 
iberty-loving peoples around the 
world will celeberate. Faith and 
ope will be reborn. ( Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, General Devine. 
Now our fourth speaker, Judge 
Leif Erickson, is a native of Wis- 
onsin who moved to Montana at 
in early age, trained for the law 
it the University of Chicago, re- 
urned to Montana for a distin- 
suished career of public service. 
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At the age of 32 he was elected to 
the Montana Supreme Court. In 
1946 he defeated Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler for the Democratic 
nomination for United States Sen- 
ator, but lost to his Republican 
opponent at the general election. 
Welcome to Town Meeting, Judge 
Leif Erickson. (Applause.) 


Judge Erickson: 


Since 1776 America has rejected 
universal military training in 
peacetime as a national policy. 
Now in the age of the atom bomb 
and the guided missile, General 
Devine and Major Eliot would 
have us, at a cost of three billions 
a year or more, and in the name 
of national security, force every 
18-year-old boy to spend a year 
of his life as a conscript soldier. 

When the atom bomb dropped 
at Hiroshima, every able-bodied 
man there had spent a year as a 
conscript in Hirohito’s army. Of 
what value was that to him or to 
the people of the city when in a 
matter of minutes Hiroshima was 
leveled and 50,000 inhabitants 
weer maimed or killed? 

That bomb alone is sufficient 
answer to the argument that 
national security is to be found 
now behind a wall of men. The 
only military defense against the 
atom bomb, guided missiles, and 
bacteriological warfare is to be 
found in an immediate paralyzing 
counter-attack with the same or 
better weapons. 


We can only mount such an 
attack with an army, navy, and 
air force made up of intensively 
trained teams of men, with a 
specialist on every job, from greas- 


THE SPEAKE 


GEORGE FIELDING EL!IOT—One of the 
best known military analysts either on 
the air or in the press is George Fielding 
Eliot. Major Eliot was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, in 1894. After his graduation 
from Melbourne University in Australia, 
he served with the Australian Imperial 
Force from 1914 to 1918. From 1922 
until 1930 he served as a captain and 
later as a major in the Military Intel- 
ligence Reserve of the United States Army. 

After five years as an accountant in 
Kansas City, Missouri, Major Eliot began 
writing for fiction magazines in 1926. 
Since 1928 he has written especially on 
military and international affairs and on 
military defense. At.present he is military 
analyst for the New York Herald Tribune 
and for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 

Major Eliot’s books include If War 
Comes; The Ramparts We Watch; Bombs 
Bursting in Air; Hour of Triumph; and 
The Strength We Need. 


JOHN M. DEVINE — Brigadier General 
John M. Devine was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island on June 18, 1895. He was 
graduated from the U.S. Military Academy 
on April 20, 1917, and commissioned a 
Second Lieutenant in the Field Artillery. 
In 1922, he received a degree of Master 
of Sciences in Communications Engineer- 
ing from Yale University. § 

General Devine has spent the majority 
of the period between wars as a teacher, 
both at West Point and at the Field 
Artillery School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
Among other assignments, he was As- 
sistant Professor of English at the Military 
Academy in 1932, and in 1938, Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics at Yale. 

He commanded the Eighth Armored 
Division in the European Theater during 
World War Il as a Major General. In 
October, 1946, he was appointed Com- 
manding General of the Army Ground 
Forces Universal Military Training Ex- 
perimental Unit at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
He has been decorated by the United 
States Government and by four foreign 
governments. 


NORMAN THOMAS — Best known of 
American Socialists, Norman Thomas was 
the candidate of his party for President 
in 1928, 1932, 1936, 1940, and 1944, 
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ing the plane to dropping ti 
bomb itself. These teams can opi} 
be trained in a highly specializ 
regular army of well-paid exper| 


Peacetime conscription will 


COLUMN 


Born in Ohio, he received an A.B. de- 
gree at Princeton and a B.D. at Union) 
Theological Seminary. Following his} 
ordination as a Presbyterian minister in \j/ 
1911, he served in several New York City 
churches until 1931, when he demitted Fa 
the ministry. 

In 1918, Mr. Thomas founded the} 
World Tomorrow, which he edited for|| 
three years. His success with this publi- || 
cation led him in 1921 to become editor 
for one year of The Nation. 

Mr. Thomas is chairman of the execu-| 
tive committee of the Postwar World} 
Council. He is the author of many/}} 
magazine articles and numerous books. ||} 
Among his books are The Conscientious 
Objector in America, later reprinted under 
the title, Is Conscience a Crime?; Amer-\\} 
ica’s Way Out—A Program for Democ-\W 
racy; As I See It (with Paul Blanchard); }}} 
War—No Profit, No Glory, No Need;' 
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srovide the specialists for those 
eams, and I say in reply to Major 
sliot that a year’s forced train- 
ng, or six months, if you please, 
vill only prepare men for service 
m a mass army. 

The product of that training 
would serve Napoleon well at 
Waterloo, but not give us the 
pecialists that we need now. 
eacetime conscription will not in- 
ure national security; and more 
han that, I believe peacetime uni- 
rersal military training is a real 
hreat to national security. 

It is said that the ostrich, when 
e senses danger, instead of run- 
ing or fighting, buries his head 
n the loose sand. He neglects 
loing the things that make him 
afe. A conscript army would 
‘ive us no more security than sand 
loes the ostrich. 

Almost every country Hitler 
yverran had peacetime conscrip- 
ion. France had a larger army 
nan did Germany. France, Gen- 
ral Devine, suffered from the 
strich complex when, in the name 
£ national security, she bank- 
upted herself on peacetime con- 
cription and the Maginot line. 
he neglected every defense while 
2e wasted her strength on a con- 
‘ript army. 

If we adopt universal military 
ining, I’m afraid we will be like 
tance and the ostrich. And there 
_ evidence now to support that 
eling. America will spend only 
» much for preparedness. Money 
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spent for universal military train- 
ing will not be spent for measures 
better suited to defense in modern 
warfare. 

Even tonight, Major Eliot, as 
you and I talk peacetime conscrip- 
tion on America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air, you know we are neg- 
lecting the steps which are really 
necessary in case of attack. As we 
talk conscription, we could be 
doing more to show the world 
that America is determined to 
make the United Nations Organi- 
zation work. Instead, we are 
scrapping the whole program for 
world trade. 

We are taking unilateral action 
all over the world. We are neg- 
lecting the battle for world co- 
operation. But you say, General 
Devine, our efforts at world co- 
operation are failing because we 
lack military strength. Does any 
potential enemy have the atom 
bomb? Who exceeds us in air- 
craft or in naval vessels? Which 
nation has our productive power? 
Who could stand against us? 
Where have we failed to back our 
commitments? World cooperation 
may not be succeeding, but it is 
not for lack of military strength 
on our part. 

Instead of concentrating now on 
trying to create a tremendous army 
of poorly trained conscripts, we 
should be moving the productive 
power of Detroit to a thousand 
small towns. We should be build- 
ing a network of super highways 


which would make possible the 
evacuation of every large city over 
night. Our great strength lies in 
our productive power. 

Aluminum from T. VY. A. in 
Bonneville did much to win the 
war. We should be using a part 
of the three billions conscription 
would cost us each year to build 


hydroelectric plants on _ every 
stream in the nation. We should 
be increasing our productive 


capacity by training our young 
people in the trades and skills of 
industry. We should be mod- 
ernizing our army. Our military 
schools should even now be being 
made into vast research plants. 

From the standpoint of the boy 
involved, conscription is bad. It 
will deprive him of a year of his 
life. It will tempt him to follow 
the leader, as the German youth 
followed Hitler. It is destructive 
of democracy. 

I disagree with General Devine 
when he says that forced military 
training builds character. But sup- 
pose it did—I would still oppose 
it. American parents still prefer 
to build the character of their 
children in their homes. And 
American parents still don’t want 
the character-building of their 
children to be done by the army, 
by the state, or anyone else. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Universal military training 
affords no security in the world 
of the atom bomb. Its adoption 
will cause us to neglect steps which 


will afford us some real degrj 
of military security. The way || 
security lies through internation} 
co-operation, but the resources at i] 
man power we must use for mil 
tary purposes now should be sped} 
for the machines and techniqul 
of the warfare of today and n 
for the materiel and methods |} 
the warfare of the days 
Napoleon. (Applause.) 
Moderator Denny: | 
Thank you, Judge Erickson, aif 
congratulations to all four of yi 
gentlemen for giving us the bene§ 
of all of the pertinent and maj 
arguments in this issue tonigh 


Now, General Devine, will y¢) 


and Judge Erickson step up hej) 
around the microphone while N. | 
man Thomas and Major Eliot jo | 
us in New York for a brief di 
cussion, before taking the questi ol) 
from this audience here in Sj 


Lake ek 


speakers oe iW 

Major Eliot: Yes, I’d like to afl 
a question. Judge Erickson h 
said that universal miltary | i 
ing has no military value. But suf} 
men as General Eisenhower, Ge 
eral Bradley, General Spaall} 
General Arnold, Admiral Nima} 
Admiral Halsey, who gave us 
tory in the war we just won, 4 
all very strongly in favor of ul 
versal training and say that it Hil) 
great military value. | 


According to Judge Erickson 
these gentlemen are ostriches hid- 
ing their heads in the sand, and 
according to Mr. Thomas they are 
camels sticking their noses under 
rent flaps. But I would like to 
snow, Judge Erickson, how it is 
that these gentlemen with their 
vast experience, and at the end 
of their careers, when they have 
10 glory to gain, say that military 
taining has great value, while 
you, Judge Erickson, say it has 
10ne. 

Judge Erickson: Major Eliot, 
he G. I.’s in the service used to 
peak of pulling the rank, and it 
ems to me that you may have 
dulled a little rank on me here 
When you bring out all of these 
yenerals, 

If I said there was absolutely 
10 value in universal military 
taining, that, perhaps, was an 
verstatement; but I do say that it 
las relatively little value. The pro- 
osed Universal Military Training 
vill cost three billions a year. That 
hree billions represents the sur- 
us this year in our national trea- 
uty. That will be taken away. 
Now, for every penny you spend 
or universal military training, 
here will be one penny less for 
ome of the other means which I 
onsider and a great many mili- 
ary experts consider—and I am 
ot a military expert—imperative. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
“homas? 


Mr. Thomas: I think General 
Devine perhaps misunderstood 
me. I am not proposing universal 
disarmament like the Kellogg 
Briand pact, but only under effec- 
tive controls. I am not proposing 
unilateral disarmament, but I am 
saying that unless America makes 
an appeal, we will not clarify is- 
sues or line up people, and that 
if we first create the vested in- 
terests of rank and profit by this 
enactment of conscription, the 
chance of our making the necessary 
appeal will be very small. Argue 
it, please, on that basis. 

Now General Devine, I’d like 
to ask you a couple of questions 
about Fort Knox. I hear that you 
have done a remarkable job there 
on which all of us would con- 
gratulate you, but frankly, hasn’t 
the War Department made it part 
of its propaganda? It has spent 
lots of money on propaganda. Am 
I right in thinking that you had 
560 officers and men to train 664 
trainees? Rather expensive. 


Am I right in understanding 


_that some of your beautiful pic- 
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tures—like the picture of that 
trainee at prayer on Easter—was 
staged by a publicity expert who 
spent eight hours looking for the 
church, the girls, the trainees, and 
the rest? 

I think there is a lot of propa- 
ganda about that and I don’t 
think we'll judge conscription by 
what you did at Fort Knox. And, 
incidentally, the issue isn’t the 


character of Fort Knox. It is what 
conscription has done to the na- 
tions that tried it and what it has 
not done to avert war. 

Mr. Denny: Let’s take the ques- 
tions one at a time, Mr. Thomas, 
because the audience here reacted 
rather loudly to your first com- 
ment, and General Devine did 
not get the second one, so let’s 
take the first one. He got the 
first one, about there being 560 
officers to train 600 men. 

Mr. Thomas: I beg your par- 
don. I want to get it straight— 
560 officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. Denny: 560 officers and en- 
listed men to train 600 men. Is 
that part of the propaganda of the 
War Department, according to 
Mr. Thomas? 

General Devine: The figures are 
not quite right, but this is the 
reason why they are so large and 
it is a perfectly logical reason. In 
this little battalion at Fort Knox 
we have every branch of the army. 
We have infantry, artillery, tanks, 
medical corps, ordnance, quarter- 


master, signal corps—what have I » 


forgotten? We have got them all 
—twelve branches. 

In order to train them, we have 
to have equipment. We have 40 
tankers, for example—no, 80 
tankers. You’ve got to have tanks 
to train them. We have 40 signal 
corps men. You’ve got to have 
signal equipment to train them, 
and somebody has to maintain the 
equipment; and we don’t have 
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enough people to maintain 1 
equipment we have. 

You can go down to the moi 
parts and get your car fixed; y 
can take a bath, or get your shc 
repaired, or anything else. We 
do anything that the army do 
People have to maintain tf 
equipment. 

Now, the officers and men w 
do the actual training in the co 
panies, the ones who exert 1 
greatest influence on the traine 
are in the exact same proporti 
as they would be in a natios 
program. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: We lost your seco 
question about the Easter servi 
Mr. Thomas. 


Mr. Thomas: I just wanted 
know whether the story is true t 
the publicity expert at Fort Kr 
spent at least eight hours stagi 
a nice picture about the you 
trainee at prayer in church. 
took that long to get the Eas 
lilies and the right girls and 1 
trainees, and so on, together. 
think that is a propaganda | 
proach—not General Devir 
fault, but the War Department’: 
and I think this Fort Knox In 
ness has been played up out of 
proportion in order to put o 
something very different. 

General Devine: The picture 
this specific instance was a v 
beautiful picture — one of — 
finest Easter pictures I have e 
seen. 


May I say that the man wh 


icture appeared in that photo- 
raph actually went to that church 
nm Easter Sunday morning, and 
ny professional photographer will 
gree that if you are going to get 
good picture you'll have to frame 
t. You can’t take a picture on 
aster Sunday morning and have 
t in the Easter papers. That’s a 
rivial matter. Maybe our public 
elations officer was a little too 
mbitious, but he did get a good 
icture. 

Mr. Thomas: I say that this sort 
f thing is very expensive in the 
ggregate—it is at the taxpayer’s 
xpense—in order to put over 
pmething very different than has 
een possible, at this specially 
quipped Fort Knox place. 

And this is no guarantee that 
1is would prevent war. It never 
id for France. It never did for 
1e other nations. 

Major Eliot: Well, the example 
f France, Mr. Thomas, is not a 
ery good one, because every 
ation in Europe, when France 
ent down, had universal train- 
ig. The balance was even on 
lat. France went down for quite 
ther reasons. 


Mr. Thomas: Perhaps, but it 
10ws how useless universal mili- 
fy training is in guaranteeing 
ictory. We are told that we got 
ito war because of our weakness, 
It yet every nation except our- 
Ives and the English had uni- 
srsal military training. Evidently 
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there were other reasons for their 
going down, and for our living. 

Major Eliot: But it is well 
known that the decision of the 
Japanese general staff to attack us 
in the Pacific in 1941 and the de- 
cision of the Germans to under- 
take unrestricted submarine war- 
fare in 1917, were both based on 
careful calculations of the military 
weakness of the United States. 
Those are facts. They’re not sup- 
positions. 

Mr. Thomas: I'd like to argue 
that about Japan. 

Me Denny: Now, let’s give 
General Devine an opportunity to 
talk on your general charge, Mr. 
Thomas, that Fort Knox is a 
propaganda agency of the army. 

General Devine: The Fort Knox 
experiment is something new be- 
cause it is designed to present a 
true picture of universal military 
training. Everything that has been 
done there has been honest. We 
have never concealed anything 
from anyone. We've had _ hard- 
boiled newspaper reporters there 
by the score. 

Now, we have been successful 
—and even Mr. Thomas admits 
we have been successful—because 
we have conditions which have 
never before existed in the army. 
The army has never had them. 
We've had a true cross section of 
the youth of the United States 
at the age of 18. They are all the 
same age. They react the same. 
They respond the same. We have 


demonstrated that we knew how 
to take those boys and handle 
them. What we have done there 
can be duplicated on a larger scale, 
but not suddenly. It would have 
to be gradual. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, General Devine, Mr. 
Thomas, Major Eliot, and Judge 
Erickson. Here is a message that 
I am sure you will be interested in. 

Announcer: In tomorrow’s issue 
of the New York Herald Tribune 
you will find an excellent four- 


QUESTION 


Mr. Denny: Once again we 
have reached the point in our 
Town Meeting when you in the 
audience have a chance to win a 
$210 set of Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana. If our judges pick your ques- 
tion as best for bringing out new 
facts and increasing understanding 
of tonight’s question, and if you 
limit your question to 25 words 
ot less, a 30-volume set of the 
Encyclopedia Americana will be 
on the way to you tomorrow. So 
you know the simple rules. Make 
.your questions brief and to the 
point. 

(Because of technical difficulties, 
the Town Meeting of the Air pro- 
gram was interrupted for a short 
period and the question from the 
audience directed to Judge Erick- 
son was not recorded.) 

Judge Erickson. . they were 
taken from civilian life. They were 
taken from the professions, the 
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column summary of _ tonigl 
Town Meeting. The Hera 
Tribune does this each week a 
public service to a better inforn 
America. 

During the next two and o 
half months your Town Meet: 
will originate in Seattle, V 
couver, San Francisco, Santa EB 
bara, Phoenix, Los Angeles, ‘ 
Diego, Santa Fe, Albuquerq 
Dallas and Kansas City, return 
to Town Hall, New York, Oct. 

And now the question peri 
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schools, and from everywhere. 
have the organized Officers’ 
setve. We have the Natio 
Guard. We have a number 
other places from which these le 
ers will come. They will not co 
from boys of the age of 18 v 
have spent six months in a cat 
even a good one like Fort Kn 
and another six months in sc 
other place. Leaders don’t cc 
from that kind of training 
modern warfare. 

Man: Mr. Thomas. If Ame 
proposed universal disarmam 
with effective controls and Ru 
would not conform, would 
then be willing to accept comy 
sory military training in Ameri 

Mr. Thomas: (First part of 
Thomas's answer indistin gu 
able.) . . . first get the respc 
of the peoples of the world to) 
versal disarmament. My poin 


hat if we first take universal 
nilitary training we will create the 
ind of psychology and vested in- 
erests that make it almost im- 
ossible for us to make the one 
ppeal on which the utlimate peace 
f the world will depend. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
sentleman in the center here. 


Man: Major Eliot, would not 
m equal amount of money and ef- 
ort, dedicated to greater industrial 
fficiency, be better insurance than 
iniversal military training? 

Major Eliot: It is not a question 
f either, or. It is a question, as 
he Compton Report made very 
lear, of universal training as a 
att—an essential part, an inter- 
ependent part—of a well regu- 
ated program of military pre- 
aredness and a program for the 
ational security. It isn’t a ques- 
ion of whether this would be 
etter than that. It’s a question of 
nether universal training forms 
proper part of a national security 
rogram. 

Mr. Thomas: Major Eliot, may 

break in just to say this? Un- 
Mtunately it is a question of 
woice. We aren’t so rich that we 
in implement the Marshall Plan, 
ad do all the things we ought to 
1make democracy work, and even 
uild up proper military defense, 
ad let ourselves in for the almost 
limited expense that ultimately 
liversal military training—which 

only a beginning—will entail. 
Major Eliot: Well, Mr. Thomas, 
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I have just to say this. I am very 
much in favor of the Marshall 
Plan, as you know if you’ve read 
everything I’ve written on the sub- 
ject. When General Marshall— 
Secretary of State Marshall—goes 
down to the Congress and says that 
he doesn’t have enough money 
for his Plan, and that he doesn’t 
want universal military training, 
which so far he has supported, 
then I will go along with you. I 
think he is the best spokesman 
for the Marshall Plan, and I think 
he knows whether universal train- 
ing will help him to get it and to 
carry out the duties of the State 
Department better or not. 

Mr. Thomas: I respect Secretary 
Marshall, but I don’t think we 
ought to argue this on a basis of 
appeal to authority. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. Now the gentleman there on 
the front row. 

Man: General Devine. How 
would the soldiers trained under 
the Universal Military Training 
program serve in the event of an 
atomic war? 

General Devine: In an atomic 
war, it would be absolutely essen- 
tial that a sound program of uni- 
versal protection be developed in 
the country, so that in every area 
trained citizens would be ready to 
restore order, to diminish chaos, 
to get public utilities functioning 
again. An atomic war would in- 
crease the necessity for military 


training for all citizens in this 
country. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. We'll 
take that beautiful blonde in the 
balcony. Yes? 

Lady: My question is directed 
to Major General Eliot. 

Mr. Denny: Major General! 
(Laughter.) That’s good. 

Lady: Will universal military 
training provide adequate defense 
against an atomic war? 

Mr. Denny: That’s almost the 
same question, but Major Eliot? 

Major Eliot: Well, I can only 
say that I agree very much with 
General Devine that in an atomic 
war we would need trained man 
power to a far greater extent than 
we ever had before. I think per- 
haps I might be imterceded to 
quote from the British military 
historian, Captain Cyril Falls, who 
spoke the other day of the absurd 
theory that the atomic bomb makes 
all forces useless. 

“If that theory were carried to its 
logical conclusion,” said Captain 
Falls, “a nation having atomic 
bombs could disband its armed 
forces altogether; but if it did, it 
might find itself suddenly invaded, 
its bombs taken from it, and its 
plants smashed. Given two nations 
having atomic bombs, one armed 
and one not, the armed nation 
would have all the advantages.” 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
we'll try a brunette in the yellow 
dress. 


Lady: Im directing my ques- 
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tion to General Devine. Wor 
not a more democratic, better-pa 
more efficient army, causing | 
increase in enlistments, be a be 
answer to maintaining our m 
tary strength? (Applause.) | 

General Devine: If we pay th 
enough? It would cost quit 
lot—about eight times as muc 
Universal Military Training, 
cording to Secretary Patters 
estimate. 

Man: I'm directing my quest 
to Judge Erickson. Could we 
better prepared to have a wo 
wide military army, composed 
a unit force of all nations, insté 
of domestic compulsory traini 

Major Erickson: There ae 
no question but that what “a 
asking for, an international po 
force, along the United Nati 
line, would be better. Of cou 
there can be no question of | 
That’s the objective we sho 
have, and that’s what we sho 
be working for. 

Tonight, as I understand | 
question, we are just considerin 
under the present situation < 
from a purely military standpoi 
and looking at it from a natior 
istic viewpoint alone—what’s : 
for the United States. 

I say what’s best for | 
United States, first, is to m 
world co-operation work. Seco 
when we do spend our money 
military matters, military affa 
military products, spend it « 
ciently, spend it wisely; and | 


aying, thirdly, that if we spend 
; for compulsory military train- 
ig, we won’t spend it for means 
nat are designed to meet the prob- 
sms of modern warfare. And 
nat statement is backed up by the 
eport of the Compton Commis- 
ion, of which you’ve heard so 
uch. 

They didn’t come out with 
H unqualified support of Uni- 
ersal Military Training. Here’s 
that they said. They said what I’m 
tying tonight: “If the introduction 
f universal training should have 
n indirect effect of weakening, 
ther than strengthening, the 
ther elements of our national 
curity, then our Commission is 
f the firm opinion that the adop- 
on of Universal Military Train- 
ig would be a mistake, and would 
iminish rather than increase our 
ational security.” And that’s what 
‘say it would do. (Applause.) 
Mr, Denny: Now we have a 
uestion from New York and I'll 
irect it to General Devine. “Will 
ot any proposed universal train- 
ig wreck the careers of thousands 
f hopeful 4-H farmer boys and 
lus injure the nation’s progres- 
ve farming?” 

‘General Devine: “Wreck the 
ireers” is a pretty broad term, 
he plan as it is now written 
quires six months of intensive 
aining in a camp, and to that 
‘tent it is an interruption of a 
eer or of an education. Perhaps 
) per cent of the boys at that age 
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will not have either a career or an 
education interrupted. As far as 
the education is concerned, the 
six-months’ training period is ac- 
commodated by a slight change in 
the senior year in high school, the 
freshman year in college. 

The boys can go to the military 
training camp in the summer. 
Farmer boys who work in the 
summer can do theirs in the second 
period, from October to April. 
That’s the time they can best be 
spared from the farm, but it does 
mean six months in camp. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Judge 
Erickson has a comment on that. 

Judge Erickson: General Devine, 
I'd like to ask you a question in 
connection with Fort Knox. As I 
understand it, all of those boys 
who are down there have volun- 
tarily gone into the service. They're 
enlistees, mot conscripts. Now, 
would you get the same results 
with a million, or a million and a 
half, or two million American 
boys, year in and year out, who are 
forced unwillingly into camps— 
spread a thousand of them all over 
the United States—under discipline 
and training, perhaps somewhat 
different than you can give at Fort 
Knox where you say, frankly, that 
you are conducting an experiment? 
(Applause.) ; 

General Devine: The boys at 
Fort Knox are volunteers, but not 
for the unit at Fort Knox. They 
are volunteers for the Regular 
Army and are Regular Army sol- 


“ui & 6 1947 
diers. How they compare culturally, 
socially, with similar groups of 
other boys I am not sure. I have 
no fear about any resistance on the 
part of our young men to the 
kind of thing we give at Fort 
Knox. 

They like it. Military training 
offers the kind of things that 
young men like to do. They like 
to learn how to shoot. They like 
the camp. (Laughter.) You have 
never seen the kind of training 
that we give. As I said before, 
this combination of conditions has 
never existed before. We have 
never had a cross-section of 18- 
yeat-old boys together with the 
opportunities of training for six 
months. Come to Fort Knox and 
we will show you. 

Mr. Thomas: 1 challenge Gen- 
eral Devine with this statement. 
(Mr. Thomas’ first remarks were 
indistinguishable over voice of 
questioner in audience.) This pro- 
gram will give us more power to 
send our boys around the world. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the gentleman here. Will you re- 
peat your question? 

Man: Mr. Thomas, don’t the 
other nations of the world respect 
actual military force more than 
potential military force? 

Mr. Thomas: It’s hard to say 
what they respect in the present 
confusion. Russia doesn’t even 
seem to respect our monopoly of 
atomic bombs. What I’m arguing 
for is another approach—an appeal 


to the world, to the people, to) 
off the backs of starving folk 
burden that costs more than 
food they eat in many nati¢ 

And until that appeal has b 
made, we have no right to go 
in the old, old ways which h 
led only to ruin, The begin 
of conscription is never the & 
The laws that make it possible 
conscript boys in peacetime 
make labor conscription poss 
some day. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you 
much, Mr. Norman Thomas, 
gentlemen. Now while 
speakers prepare their summaj 
for tonight’s question, here’: 
message of interest to you. 


Announcer: On out travels a 
the country, people keep asking} 
question, “What is this Town k 
to which you refer? Isn’t T¢ 
Meeting just another radio 
gtam produced in a studio that | 
call Town Hall?” 


No, Town Hall is an edt 
tional institution established | 
1894, When you are in New 
you may visit the Town 


S| 


just off Times Square. Town & 
conducts the oldest lecture 
gram in the country, as well < 
new program of short courses 
signed for adults. 
Town Hall is also the bus 
concert hall in America. Tt 
Hall and the American Broad¢ 
ing Company, then a part of N 
began producing America’s T¢ 
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feeting twelve years ago.on May 
1935. 

Mr. Norman Thomas, now a 
rember of Town Hall’s Board of 
Tustees, was one of the speakers 
n that first program. For further 
uformation about Town Hall, 
ddress the Secretary, Town Hall, 
Yew York 18, New York. Now 
or the summaries of tonight’s dis- 
ussion, here is Mr. Denny. 


Mr. Denny: And now may we 
ear first the summary by Mr. 
forman Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas: In the name of 
ccurity, dear to us all, the War 
lepartment, at great expense of 
ixpayers’ money, is trying to 
fopagandize us into an enor- 
lously expensive conscription, out 
f which may someday flower 
tafts of women and labor. 
Congress closes hearings with 
ajor farm, labor, and church 
foups unheard. The peoples of 
ie world are told that ten billions 
1 American appropriations, a 
jonopoly of atomic bombs, the 
tgest navy and the best air force 
1 the world, still leave us with a 
eakness that only conscription, 
hich never saved any other na- 
On, can cure. The inevitable re- 
Ut will be to make war more 
kely with no comparable increase 
| national security. 


We need our money and brains 
x better things. Our next step 
ould be not the conscription of 
Ir sons, but an appeal to the 
itions for universal disarmament 
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under effective international con- 
trol. To rush imto this conscrip- 
tion now will be at the price of 
our last great hope. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Thomas. Major George Fielding 
Eliot, may we have your final 
word? 

Major Eliot: 1 wonder if Mr. 
Thomas really thinks that President 
Truman and Secretary Marshall 
and their aides are sitting down 
chere in Washington wickedly 
plotting a bloodbath for their fel- 
low countrymen. 

That is not, as Mr. Thomas said, 
the basis tacitly accepted in Wash- 
ington at all. I don’t think the 
American people are going to start 
a war, and I think Russia will be 
less likely to start a war if we are 
well prepared. And I am sure 
that if Russia does start a war, 
she will be less likely to win it, 
if we are well prepared. 

As for the other fallacy, which 
our learned opponents put forth, 
that man power is no longer im- 
portant in the mechanized wars 
of today and the future, that’s 
common enough among those who 
have made no real study of mili- 
tary affairs. Just yesterday, a pro- 
fessor testifying against Universal 
Military Training before a commit- 
tee of the House said that a few 
scientists invented radar, and thus 
defeated the German air force. 
But it isn’t really like that. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, George Fielding Eliot, Nor- 


Ji 
Ul ? 6 ay 
Thomas, Judge 


man Erickson, 


General Devine, for. your counsel — 


on tonight’s urgent problem. It 
is one on which every American 
citizen can and should express his 
opinion. The decision is being 
made now by the American people. 

You have heard both sides. Now 
we suggest that you talk it over, 
think it over, then write to your 
Congressman. But be sure to tell 
him that you have heard both sides 
on America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, 

And remember, if you want a 
copy of tonight’s discussion, send 
ten cents to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York, and a bul- 
letin will be sent to you. 

Next week, when our program 
originates in Seattle, Washington, 
our subject will be, “Can We Have 
an Effective World Organization 
Without Russia?” Our speakers 
will be Clarence Streit, President 
of Federal Union, Inc.; Stephen 


Chadwick, | Seattle attorney; L 
Peter oh Odegard, . President | 
Reed © College, ® Pértland; a 
Charles..R. Savage, business m 
and labor consultant. 

Now ”-a local -committee — 
judges has awarded ; a set of En 
clopedia Americana to an 
known man, who I hope will si 
us his name after the program, 
the. question, “How would soldi¢ 
trained under the Universal M 
tary Training program serve in ¢ 
event of an atomic war?” uo 
gratulations, sir. 

And thanks to other ee | 
of the audience for their interé 
ing questions; to our hosts, 
University of Utah, the Centenn 
Commission, and Station KU 
and our sincere good wishes to 
Mormon people on the occasi 
of their 100th anniversary. 
plan now to be with us next we 
and every week, at the sound 
the crier’s bell. 
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